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Riding Down to Bangor ? 
Readers of the Assistant Librarian will have noted the usual publicity 
for the A.A.L. Conference, to be held this year at Bangor. But we 
sometimes wonder whether all assistants consider our conferences 
seriously enough in relation to themselves. Conference notices and 
brochures, read their subconscious thoughts, are not really intended for 
“us,” but are for “them”—‘“ them” being those who make a practice 
of attending conferences, a practice unconnected with the affairs of the 
average assistant. 


This is a misconception; conferences are for “us” as well as “them.” 
A.A.L, conferences in particular have a long record of producing valuable 
discussion on vital questions of librarianship, discussion characterised by 
a happy blend of youthful enthusiasm and relatively mature judgment— 
factors often present at one and the same time in single individuals! They 
are notable too as gatherings at which newcomers vie with the old hands 
at making their voices heard, and the organisers are hoping as usual to 
hear plenty of new voices. 


No one who wishes to keep himself or herself informed of current 
trends within the profession—and this should mean, among others, every 
student librarian—should shrug aside the proceedings at Bangor too 
lightly. For some, we know, distance and consequent cost of travel is a 
handicap; all the more reason why those who are within striking distance 
of North Wales should consider coming this year; the Conference may 
not be so near again for some years. 


So have another look at the brochure in the February Assistant 
Librarian, or, if you have lost it, the notice on page 55 of this issue will 
tell you what to do. The editor, who has already heard this year’s discus- 
sion leaders, F. N. Hogg, P. G. New and K. R. McColvin, on their res- 
pective topics, feels that the conference side of the proceedings will be 
interesting, enlightening and of real value to those who attend. Add to 
this a trip to Conway or Caernarvon and a peep at the Welsh mountains, 
not to mention dancing and a peculiarly Welsh entertainment called a 
noson lawen. The editor’s Welsh dictionary translates this as a “ merry 
night.” Anybody not coming to Bangor?! 

me * * * - 


The Society of Young Publishers have done a “quota sample” 
survey of reading habits in London, and a summary of their findings in 
the Bookseller for January 16th makes interesting reading. Figures for 
membership of public libraries were high and reached their peak in the 
income group £850—£1,650 with 67%; on an educational basis the longer 
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one was educated the more likely was one to be a member of a public 
library (75% of those educated up to or beyond the age of 24 compared 
with 38% of those who left school at 15 or before; of those still at school 
or college 90% were members.) 


“ Factors influencing choice of books ” was another interesting head- 
ing. “Subject matter” headed the list with 204 people mentioning it as 
a factor. That was to be expected, as was 112 for “ liking for books by 
this author.” 152, however, for recommendations from friends was sur- 
prisingly high—do you trust your friends’ taste? ‘“‘ Review in newspaper 
or magazine” held an encouragingly high place at 4th with 71 votes. 
Perhaps librarians had better read their book reviews more conscientiously 
in the future! 


The popularity of books on jazz is mirrored in the fact that the 
Young Publishers’ survey gives “ Jazz” as a main heading under “ Types 
of books read,” although the whole range of literature is split into only 
19 sections. To bottom the poll in such distinguished company as 
“ Novels,” “ Sport,” “ History and Archaeology ” was no disgrace! Mean- 
while the County Libraries Section of the L.A. have just produced Jazz 
as No. 55 in their New Series of Readers’ Guides. A very welcome 
arrival this, particularly for the busy lending librarian. A breakaway 
from tradition comes with an appropriately modernistic cover. 


People are shy. Librarians, surmounted by the vociferous, the 
grumblers, the eccentrics, and the “ I-pay-your-wages ” school of public 
library users, are apt to forget this and adopt defence mechanisms. But 
the average reader is shy and needs ali the help he can get. Some libraries 
emphasise that their staff are there to help—* Ask the staff” is splattered 
on notices and publications and the staff are available—nameplates on the 
enquiry desk—waiting to be asked. Unfortunately, we believe this still 
happens in a minority of libraries. We all know the library where only 
the vociferous, the grumblers, the eccentrics and the “ I-pay-your-wages ” 
school are accustomed to making their wants known. A good library 
service depends on all its users knowing what is available and being given 
every encouragement to get to know, 


A proposal to hold a future L.A. Conference in Belfast must be 
viewed with concern by assistant librarians. The L.A. Conference still 
includes the A.G.M. at which matters of vital importance to members of 
the Association are (sometimes) discussed and voted on. To remove the 
A.G.M. across the Irish Sea must inevitably disenfranchise most of the 
rank and file of the profession. The number of members in Northern 
Ireland itself is comparatively small—even though it did produce two 
candidates for our recent elections for National Councillors. 


Speed your reading courses are to be sold to universities and indus- 
trial concerns by the Carborundum Co. Ltd. (“ Don’t let your reading 
grind you down” should be their motto). The course is guaranteed to 
increase reading speeds from 200 to 600 or more words a minute. As 
these courses reach the general public, as it is assumed they will in time, 
we have no doubt that issues, staff, and salaries for lending librarians will 
increase in proportion. 
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OFFICERS OF THE A.A.L., 1960 


President: A. C. Jones, F.L.A., Central Library, Porchester Road, 
London, W.2. 


Vice-President: W. Howarp PHILuips, F.L.A., Central Library, Surrey 
Street, Sheffield, 1. 

Hon. Secretary: J. H. Jones, A.L.A., County Library, County Hall, 
Hertford. 

Hon. Treasurer: H. G. Hottoway, A.L.A., Public Library, Eastbourne, 
Sussex. 

Hon, Editor: D. Harrison, M.A., F.L.A., Central Library, St. Peter’s 

Square, Manchester 2. 


Hon. Solicitors: Messrs, METCALFE, COPEMAN & PETTEFAR, 
3 and 4, Clement’s Inn, W.C.2. 


OFFICERS OF THE COUNCIL 


Education and Sales: J. S. Davey, F.L.A., 49, Halstead Gardens, 
Winchmore Hill, London, N.21. 
Publications: G. LANGLEY, B.A., A.L.A., 28, Wellin Lane, Edwalton, 
Nottingham. 

Membership: Miss J. M. PLaisTer, F.L.A., Public Library, High Street, 
Gillingham, Kent. 

Films: W. F. Broome, F.L.A., West Norwood Library, 14, Knights Hill, 
London, S.E. 27. 


Assistant Secretary: R. Oxtey, A.L.A., Regional Library, Bridge Street, 
Belper, Derbyshire. 





ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The 1960 Annual General Meeting of the A.A.L. will be held at 
Chaucer House on Wednesday, 4th May. Notices of motion for this 
meeting must be submitted in writing, signed by two members of the 
Association, to reach me within fourteen days of the publication of 
this notice. If a member is proposing to submit an amendment to the 
Rules of the Association, such amendment must be signed by at least 


ten members. 
JOHN H. JONES, 
Honorary Secretary. 
CounTy LIBRARY, 


County HALL, 
HERTFORD. 











A.A.L. EVENTS 
March 10th—Chaucer House. A.A.L. Council and Committees. 
April 1st-3rd—Bangor. A.A.L. 11th Annual Week-end Conference. 
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Why Librarianship ? 
by Kenneth Whittaker 


Manchester Public Libraries 


Why do young people choose librarianship as their profession? Some 
librarians warn them to keep out, yet it still attracts a fair number of 
entrants. There is very little known about this aspect of staff recruitment, 
and the following survey was undertaken in the hope that a little light 
might be cast on the subject. 

The survey originated in a homework question given to two classes 
studying for the First Professional Examination. The question asked 
was: why had the members of the class entered the profession, and what 
did they think of it? The answers were analysed under the five headings 
given. To make the numbers in the survey up to one hundred, a few 
recent entrants to the profession were interviewed, and asked the same 
questions. The survey cannot therefore be said to have a truly scientific 
basis but the results are, I think, generally valid. 

The young people who answered the questions come from all types 
of library, including University and Special Libraries, they all work in 
the North West of England, and they virtually all entered the profession 
between 1957 and 1959. 


1. GENERAL REASONS FOR ENTERING THE PROFESSION. 


(Nore.—The grand total under this heading will not add up to one 
hundred, as often several reasons were given by one person, The reasons 
are listed in order of popularity.) 

Attracted to books. 55. 
Desire to meet people. 40. 
Desire to help people. 14. 
Less dull than office work. 9. 
Desire to work with children. 8. 
Reasonable prospects. 8. 
Reasonable pay. 6. 
Belief in value of books. 4. 
Offered opportunity to improve general knowledge. 4. 
Offered equal opportunity for women. 4. 
Offered opportunity to travel within the profession. 3. 
Offered security. 3. 
. No other occupation appealed. 3. 
Offered opportunity for interest in music. 2. 
Offered opportunity for interest in languages. 1. 
Offered variety. 
Offered superannuation. 1. 
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The answers to this question show that books and people are the 
great attractions (which they should be). I sometimes wonder if the pro- 
fession would be a more contented one if it concerned itself with those 
two things a little more. The inclusion of superannuation in the reasons 
is a little unexpected, considering none of the entrants was over twenty- 
five years old! The unpopularity of office work is also of note. 


2. FACTORS RESULTING IN CHOICE OF LIBRARIANSHIP AS 
A CAREER. 


(Note.—It is unfortunate that half the entrants in their replies to this 
question, did not go back beyond their letter to the librarian, or their 
reply to a newspaper advertisement. 


a. Interested and saw newspaper advertisement for a vacant post. 26. 
b. Interested so wrote to local librarian. 24. 
c. Previously been library borrower. 10. 
d. Friend in libraries. 7, 

e. Suggested by Youth Employment Officer. 7. 

f. Member of family or relation in libraries. 5. 

g. Library helper at school. 5. 

h. Local librarian approached school. 4. 

i. Suggested by teacher at school. 4. 

j. Careers lectures, literature, etc. 3. 

k. Suggested by family. 2. 

1. Overheard casual conversation. 1. 

m. Previously a Voluntary Librarian (with a County system) 1. 
n. Suggested by a friend of the family. 1. 


The answers to this question seem to show that the effect of careers 
information and help is rather small. A fuller survey would be needed 
to prove this point. The answers showed that many entrants made up 
their minds to become librarians several years before leaving school, and 
presumably before they came under the influence of careers publicity. The 
answers to this question also showed that the recruiting of junior staff is 
not on the whole difficult. Several entrants had been rejected by other 
libraries; many others selected by interview from a group. 


3. DEGREE OF SATISFACTION WITH THE PROFESSION. 


The entrants were asked whether they were satisfied with the profes- 
sion they had chosen. Eighty-six of them were well satisfied, the other 
fourteen not really satisfied. This question was too vague to show much, 
but the tone of the replies showed a liking for the profession quite out of 
keeping with the remarks so often made about it. 


4. CHANGE TO LIBRARIANSHIP FROM OTHER OCCUPATIONS. 


Eight out of the hundred entrants had had previous jobs. Three had 
come from other departments of the Town Hall, two from teaching, two 
from commerce, and one from the Civil Service, 


5. LIBRARIANSHIP AS A SECOND CHOICE. 


Six out of the hundred would have chosen other occupations if they 
had had the required qualifications, etc. Three would have chosen teach- 
ing, and one each architecture, the police and radiography. 


Those then are the results of the survey. I think they are both inter- 
esting and encouraging. Perhaps further surveys, more scientifically 
planned, will be carried out in the future. 
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The A.L.A. 
A.L.A. and F.L.A. 


“The A.L.A.—Its attainment and value,” by Mr, Clements (January 
Assistant) examines the light in which the A.L.A. is held, but some of his 
comments lead me to think that perhaps the author does not fully look 
upon the A.L.A, as it should be regarded. 

The A.L.A. does indeed command a “ limited respect ” within the 
profession, for it is not based upon study of a kind which should give 
it great academic kudos, A later sentence in the article in question comes 
a little nearer the mark, I think, “ . . . stepping stone to higher things.” 
Mr. Clements does not appear to endorse this assessment of the A.L.A., 
yet what else is the qualification intended to be? It is a half-way stage, 
a preparation for further and more telling study, that for the Fellowship 
of the L.A. 

The material which must be absorbed for the Registration Examina- 
tion is of a purely “technical” and routine nature, mostly requiring a 
mechanical effort of memory, especially when the whole examination is 
taken at one sitting. As such it should merely connote that he who has 
passed the examination has had a grounding in what can be called day-to- 
day administration, but is not yet a librarian proper. Before he or she 
can become a fully-fledged librarian, the basic knowledge gained in study 
for the Registration Examination must be used to form processes of indi- 
vidual thought, and as a key to a deeper, more perceptive knowledge such 
as befits a professional person. 

The present A.L.A. is only an intermediate stage and should not be 
looked upon as meaning more than it really does. We do not want 
those outside the profession to be taught to think so highly of the A.L.A. 
that the F.L.A. is regarded as a useful, but not essential addition. 

I hope I have not given the impression that I count the A.L.A. for 
little. On the contrary. But I think we should be careful to maintain the 
correct perspective when thinking of the A.L.A. and F.L.A. 

JouNn B. HeEpwortn, Cumberland County Library. 


Finance and Psychology 


Mr. Clements’ article (January Assistant) rightly argues for a two-year 
period at library school. The trouble is that two years on a grant seems 
a long time even after living on just a general division salary. I have 
often wondered why librarians are expected to do at least a year’s proba- 
tionary work in a library, during which time they rarely if ever come 
into contact with those professional duties which one hopes will form 
the backbone of their future career, before they are allowed to go to 
library school. It has been argued that librarianship is a technique and 
therefore this preliminary year is essential. However, may I remind 
readers of the interesting parallel of school teachers who go to training 
college straight from school. In any reorganisation of library education, 
consideration should be given to the possibility of students going straight 
to the library school, following the examp'e of the teaching profession. 
Many financial and psychological advantages would be reaped from such 
a change. 

D. W. Ritey, John Rylands Library. 
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The Repair of Documents 


by C. E. Welch 
City Archivist, Plymouth Public Libraries 


The practice of repairing decayed documents by backing them with paper 
or parchment is probably as old as any other office procedure, and as 
early as the seventeenth century expired leases were cut up to give 
strength to weakened medieval conveyances of land, resulting in course of 
time in the separation of the two pieces of parchment when the paste 
deteriorated, usually due to damp. There was no real advance on this 
technique until the present century. From the mid-nineteenth the office 
boy had an immediate supply of repair material in the edging of sheets of 
postage stamps; documents considered to be in too bad a condition for 
this treatment were normally destroyed. 


At some time in the second half of the nineteenth century, the British 
Museum began to undertake repairs both of its own manuscripts and of 
the records of local authorities. Unfortunately, a particularly poor quality 
brown paper was used which has caused more damage than leaving the 
document unrepaired. For many years it has been accepted that a paper 
in contact with one of poorer quality tends to deteriorate, and it has 
been established that impurities can be transferred from one paper to 
another (1). The result of these early British Museum experiments has 
been that the documents have turned brown, with considerable loss of 
legibility), become brittle and even distintegrated. For this reason it is 
now the practice to use only hand-made paper and good quality parch- 
ment for repair work. 


Although it is easy to reinforce a document written on one side only, 
documents written on both sides and often with very little margin, present 
a more difficult problem. Here an initial mistake seems to have been 
made by the Public Record Office which introduced Japanese tissue as a 
suitable transparent material which could be pasted over writing. Unfor- 
tunately, Japanese tissue and similar papers do not remain transparent 
and become extremely difficult to remove after a few years (2). Tissue 
was then replaced by silk lisse, a fine web of silk which can be pasted 
over writing without any loss of legibility. This practice was probably 
introduced into England from the Continent, where it is customary to do 
most repairs by “ silking” alone. 


From these two discoveries about the beginning of this century 
emerged the English traditional method of repair. Its chief exponent has 
been Sir Hilary Jenkinson, late deputy Keeper of the Public Records (3). 
Paper documents in need of complete reinforcement are placed in the 
middle of a sandwich of lisse (nearest the document) and hand-made 
paper, the whole being well pasted with a reliable flour paste. By means 
of a glass tracing table the paper is removed from those parts of the 
document on which there is writing and the repair is then placed in a 
press to dry. The document is then sized to restore surface resistance 
lost when it was damp, and the edges are trimmed so as to leave a suffi- 
cient margin. Parchment documents are repaired with lisse and parch- 
ment (or occasionally stout unbleached linen) in a similar manner. The 
principal advantages of this method are that it is known to be relatively 
stable and the repair materials can easily be removed by soaking in 
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water. The cardinal requirements of repair methods are the easy removal 
of the materials used and the absence of any “ faking” in the repair. 


The disadvantages of the orthodox method seem to be that the lisse 
is not always strong enough for parchment and maps mounted on linen, 
and that if the paper of the document contains impurities, these are 
transferred to the repair materials and destroy their strength. Certain 
early inks, particularly those made with iron gall, contain sulphuric acid 
which attacks paper and lisse. In some seventeenth century documents 
where large areas of paper have been covered with ink for ornamental 
purposes, the original paper has been destroyed (4). To overcome these 
defects, two methods, owing much to recent developments in chemistry, 
have been tried. 


The first is lamination which is essentially the reinforcement of the 
document with a sheet of transparent cellulose on either side. In order 
to attach the cellulose to the document, heat or a special fixative is usually 
required. In addition, a cellulose sheet which is both sufficiently trans- 
parent and sufficiently strong for the archivist has not yet been produced, 
and additional reinforcement is required. The Barrow method of lamin- 
ation is probably the best known in this country as the British Museum 
have already installed a machine for use in their map room. The docu- 
ment is first soaked in alternate acid and alkali solutions to make it 
chemically neutral, is placed between sheets of transparent tissue and 
cellulose acetate, is heated to 315-325F. and is then passed between rollers 
at a pressure of more than 300 Ibs. per square inch (5). There are 
numerous variants of this, two of which, Sundex and Minofolie, are 
available in England (6). Recently some alarm has been caused amongst 
users Of lamination processes by the decision of the U.S. National 
Archives to suspend work temporarily while the effects of lamination are 
being investigated (7). 

The alternative method of repair has been to soak or spray the docu- 
ment with various chemical compounds. These methods seem to have 
originated in the tropics where it is necessary to protect documents from 
insect damage (8). It is difficult to discover either insecticides or strength- 
ening liquids which do not have an unfortunate chemical effect on the 
paper. “ Amysol,” a starch size, has been found to improve the physical 
strength of the paper considerably without damaging the document. It 
has the additional advantage of being applied and if necessary removed in 
water. 


Although much research is being done on the repair of documents 
by the Instituto di Patologia del Libro in Rome, the Joint Technical 
Committee in this country, and the National Bureau of Standards in the 
US.A., it will be many years before any definite progress can be made 
since time (twenty or thirty years) is the only certain judge of the efficacy 
of a repair process. The skill of the repairer will always be necessary, 
despite increases in the efficiency of materials, and document repair will 
remain a job for experts only. 


REFERENCES. 


1. Archivum, 1953, I, p.105. 
2. W. J. Barrow: An evaluation of document restoration processes. (Ameri- 
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With acknowledgements to “ Outpost,” magazine of the Devon and 
Cornwall Division of the A.A.L., in which this article originally 
appeared. 
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A.A.L. Conference 
THE READING HABIT 


For Leisure — For Information — For Education 


NEUADD REICHEL, BANGOR 
lst—3rD APRIL, 1960 
For full details see the leaflet in the February issue of the Assistant 


Librarian, or write to R. I. J. Tully, Science Library, University College of 
North Wales, Bangor. 


Closing date for applications—24TH Marcu. > 
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The Interviews of Henry Clayhew 


Being the further researches of an ex-library assistant, forced by marriage 
and its responsibilities to join his father-in-law’s firm as a salesman. 
Recently, after a hard morning selling underwear, he spent a pleasant 
afternoon interviewing the Chief Librarian of Backwater. 


3.—THE CHIEF LIBRARIAN. 


Note.—This interview has been somewhat abridged, as once the 
Chief started talking there was no stopping him; it was quite obvious 
that he was not used to interruptions. 

How do you view your job? Not so easy as it looked when I was 
Deputy. Councillors are often business men, consequently they have 
difficulty in assessing our work unless they can see it in terms of profit 
and loss. We have to try to strike a balance between the business and 
the social service points of view. It’s essential to get good issues and, 
of course, a good income from fees and fines. On the other hand, there 
are some literary types on the committee who enthusiastically support 
any bookish item from microfilm to translating the Manor Rolls, but 
give serious opposition at the first suggestion of improved salaries for 
properly qualified staff to organise these things. But I once met an ardent 
Trade Unionist who wanted to cut the book fund to give the staff a 
rise! 

What do you consider to be the most difficult aspect of your work? 
I should say staff selection. I consider good staff to be the key to good 
administration. After all you cannot withdraw sub-standard staff in 
quite the same way as you can a sub-standard book. 
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One of my acquaintances invites the candidates to lunch and sets 
them talking over one of the many burning problems of librarianship, 
The windbags are soon revealed. It’s a bit hard on the inarticulate, but 
then a potential Chief needs to be articulate. 

Whereas ****** Chief of Blackthorpe, who has a wicked sense of 
humour, takes his candidates to the local. He has two good reasons for 
this; one is that brewing is one of the town’s staple industries and tee- 
totallers are not appreciated. Secondly, the indiscreet are staggered when 
they discover the landlord of the inn taking the chair for the Appoint- 
ments Sub-committee. 

What sort of staff do you avoid? Graduates and Library School 
Students fresh from college. Their heads are too full of ideals; they 
need the nonsense knocked out of them and require a more practical 
view of life. 

I would also avoid a man who has been twice a Deputy; it would 
be a rare man that does not lose his spirit after such an exhausting 
experience, and a man as rare as that would have been a Chief long 
before! 

Should Committee members study librarianship? The idea certainly 
has its attractions, but a little reflection shows its weaknesses. However, 
I should certainly like to see one session at Conference turned over to 
Authority members. I think it would certainly be a good move towards 
improving public relations, particularly at the moment when things are 
touch and go, and we sorely need to see “ oursel’s as others see us.” 

Oh, by the way, Clayhew, before you go, can you tell me some- 
thing? Certainly if I am able. 

Well, how do I increase my book fund by 5 per cent. next year? 

Exit Clayhew in utter confusion. 


4. THE LIBRARY SCHOOL PUNDIT. 


Better dressed than most of his colleagues that Clayhew had met; 
but he looked a little less happy; that vital inner spark seemed just a 
little dulled. 

How long have you been teaching full-time? Just on five years 
now. 

How much longer? Until I am 65. 

You don’t want to resume your former duties? It’s not that; I don’t 
even get interviewed. 

Is it a dead end, then? Not exactly, though the chances of promo- 
tion are very slim. It is rather stimulating to see each new batch of 
students gradually developing as they progress along the course. The 
main difficulty is to avoid the boredom caused by teaching the same 
subject year after year. One tends to jump at anything new a bit too 
enthusiastically and consequently it gets a bit out of proportion. 

Would you consider that these occasional exuberances give rise to 
the jibe “out of the profession”? It could be so or it could be mere 
jealousy over our salary scales, but there is little doubt that there is a 
problem. We are in continual contact with our colleagues, but not 
directly in touch with everyday problems. It would be useful to be 
seconded for six months or so to a senior position in a library. Many 
senior librarians have lecturing experience and could do with a rest. 

Library School exam. results have been criticised adversely. 1 quite 
agree they are not good enough, but think of the difficulties. The biggest 
barrier is that many of our students are practical people carrying out a 
practical task. Generally they are assistants with several years’ experi- 
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ence, and it is surprising how often the average assistant has to think for 
himself and use his initiative. Then they come to our strait-jacket 
atmosphere to do eighteen months’ work in nine. 

I think there’s also a reaction to going back to school. We teach 
and then expect them to read it up in the same books that we read in 
order to lecture. They are not daft and avoid going over the same 
ground twice; consequently it doesn’t sink in as deeply as it might. 
Graduates used to a different method of instruction also suffer. But the 
Minister of Education wont let us follow the university method of 
tutorials. We have to teach, and they have to attend classes to qualify 
for their grants. It’s a vicious circle. 

How would you break it? By amalgamating the library schools. 
The rebuilding of Chaucer House would seem to offer a golden oppor- 
tunity to include a centre for library studies. 

You have to go now, what a pity; never mind, look me up next 
time you are down this way. And put a good word in for me with any 
chiefs you meet on your travels. 








Review 


Collison, Robert L. Indexes and Indexing. 2nd ed. Benn, 21/-, 1959. 200 pp. 


This is a revised and enlarged (and much better) edition of a work 
originally published in 1953 and reviewed in this journal in January, 
1954. 

Its scope is made clear by its sub-titlke—“ Guide to the indexing of 
books, and collections of books, periodicals, music, gramophone records, 
films and other material, with a reference section and suggestions for 
further reading.” Grandiose and well-intentioned, and the book does go 
part of the way to attaining this very desirable end. It is useful to read 
it in conjunction with another book by the author—The treatment of 
special material in libraries, 2nd edition. 

The structure of the book is the same as in the original edition. 
Part One deals with the indexing of books; Part Two includes the in- 
dexing of other material such as music and gramophone records, films, 
periodicals, and contains much that is new; Part Three is the Reference 
Section: this gives proof correction marks, 20 basic rules for indexers 
(very useful this) and an annotated Indexer’s Reference Library—a good 
section, although I would have welcomed the inclusion of The Readers’ 
Encyclopaedia and the one volume Concise Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy. A minor correction: The Shorter Oxford English Dictionary, 
has been available in one volume for some years now. 

Mr. Collison includes a specimen of a corrected page of index, and 
this should be a useful guide to students and others who have occasion 
to proof-read in the course of their library duties. 

One of the new chapters deals with the recently formed Society of 
Indexers in which Mr. Collison plays a prominent part. 

This book is to be welcomed—both for its own sake and for the 
contribution it makes towards the end that I know the author has in mind 
—the production of a comprehensive manual of indexing method and 
practice. 

HAROLD SMITH. 
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LAPSED POLICY 


Council Notes—19th January 


As always with the first meeting of the year, that on January 19th started with 
introductions all round. Mr. Ferry opened the proceedings vy skiltully Placing 
the Presidential Chain of Oince on Mr. A. C. Jones, ana then each member oj 
Council was called upon to rise in his place to make himseli known. Having 
become acquainted, we proceeded to business and re-appointed Messrs. Davey, 
Langley, Oxley and Broome to another year’s hard labour as Oiticers of the 
Council. They were joined by Miss Plaister as Honorary Membership Secretary, 
who succeeds Miss Ensing, and the President paid well-earned tribute to the 
immense amount of work which Miss Ensing has contributed in office—work 
which (whilst never hitting the headlines) has added greatly to the well-being 
of the Association. 


_The Standing Committees were then re-appointed with the exception of the 
Policy Committee. Two years ago Council ustened to pressing arguments to: 
the reconstitution of this committee and voted accordingly; in the light of experi- 
ence as a member, Mr. Bill now proposed its abolition on the grounds that it 
had insufficient business in hand, and was having an adverse effect upon the work 
of Council itself. It was agreed that tne channelling of important items on to 
the agenda of this committee rather than on to that of full Council was in large 
measure responsible for the dullness of recent Council Meetings, and so, faced 
with the prospect of livelier meetings in the future, members gladly supported 
the proposal. 


The committees then proceeded to meet, and Council reassembled after lunch 
to hear their reports. The Education and Library Committee was able to 
announce the winner of the Martin Award for November, 1959; this is Miss R. 
Griffiths, of Cumberland County Library, who qualified as the correspondence 
course student obtaining the highest marks in the First Professional Examination. 
Also from this committee we learnt that the list of essential professional text- 
books is now completed and will be sent to all chief librarians and to ASLIB, 
as — as appearing in the Assistant Librarian and the Library Association 
Record. 


The Policy Committee had met the previous evening to consider the replies 
received to a questionnaire sent to all library representatives concerning the 
stimulation of voting in professionali elections. Two hundred and fourteen replies 
had been received, and it was learned that this total would have been greater if 
the Post Office had not delayed matters by taking a fortnight to deliver the 
sheets in bulk to Divisional Secretaries for onward transmission to individual 
representatives. It is impossible to summarise the replies here, especially since 
many of them contained detailed comments and suggestions; however, they were 
considered carefully by the committee and are being borne in mind when the 
whole question is again considered. 


From the Finance and General Purposes Committee we again heard of 
delivery troubles when we received the report on the Annual Election. All the 








original voting papers for the Greater London Division were lost in transit, and 
it was necessary to rush another freshly-printed batch out to the division’s 
members with an amended date for return. Although this delay resulted in a 
few late deliveries, the number involved was too small to affect the result of the 
election. 


Council then appointed Mr. John Hoyle, of Liverpool, as the next Honorary 
Secretary of the A.A.L. to take up office from April Ist, and then turned to 
matters which had been referred from the previous meeting. Amongst these was 
the question of the attendance of assistants at Library Association Conferences, 
and we learnt that the Yorkshire Division are willing to undertake the work of 
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booking cheap accommodation at Scarborough this year. Divisional represen- 
tatives reported upon approaches made to authorities in their areas regarding 
the granting of leave of absence with pay to assistants to attend these Confer- 
ences. Bristol set the ball trickling with the shrewd report that authorities fell 
into two definite groups—those who do grant leave and those who don’t. Others 
were able to report that many authorities would be willing to grant such leave if 
asked. Not all were so co-operative, and we heard of one authority which will 
not even allow its chief to attend. Some divisions had not taken any action to 
approach their authorities in spite of a resolution to thai effect at the previous 
meeting, and Mr. Crowther, backed by Mr. Surridge, deplored their attitude. 
Council agreed, and these divisions were instructed to get on with the job. 


We then heard the result of correspondence between members of Council 
and their M.Ps. on the implementation of the Roberts Committee recommen- 
dations. Most replies were non-committal, though Godfrey Thompson admitted 
that he shares a woman M.P. with Dean Harrison. It was agreed that such 
pressure was valuable and should continue. 


The Annual Report survived with no more than the usual quota of amend- 
ments, and then we arranged the Presidential Induction and A.G.M. for May 4th 
at Chaucer House. At Scarborough we shall be represented at the A.A.L. 
Session by Mr. Surridge, whose lively personality has already contributed so 
much to the profession. 


The last business on the agenda was the reports of representatives on the 
L.A. Committees and Council, and yet again the L.A. Conference figured in our 
deliberations. It was reported that there was a possibiilty that the 1961 Confer- 
ence would be held in Ireland, and while members saw no harm in this, it was 
agreed that the A.A.L. must oppose the holding of the A.G.M. there. 


JoHN H. Jones. 


HOTEL ACCOMMODATION FOR THE SCARBOROUGH 
CONFERENCE 


The Council of the A.A.L. is hoping to book special hotel accommodation 
at Scarborough for the Library Association Conference to be held from Septem- 
ber 12th to September 16th, 1960. It is intended that this will be similar to that 
provided for A.A.L. members at the Annual Joint Conference of four Branches 
of the Library Association held at St. Annes-on-Sea in April, 1959. 


Will anyone interested in this idea please write to W. S. H. Ashmore, Central 
Library, Surrey Street, Sheffield, 1, by March 9th, 1960. 
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